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A TOTAL OF 584 separate checks from locals of the Bricklayers, plus a check from the interna- 
tional union, are turned over to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany for the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 


Foundation. 


Left to right are Vice Pres. William R. Conners and Treas. George W. King of the 


Bricklayers, Meany, and Bricklayers Pres. John J. Murphy and Sec. Thomas F. Murphy. Checks 


from individual locals, based on a 10-cents per member quota, ranged from $1 to $602.40, with the 
international union adding $4,506.20 to lift the total to its full quota. 


Patience, Forbearance Re 


quired: 


here. 


By Saul Miller 


Haggerty Urges Unity Efforts 
In Keynote to Building Trades 


Miami Beach—There is too much at stake for the labor movement “for any of us to think or talk 
im terms of destruction and chaos,” C. J. Haggerty; president of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
Struction Trades Dept., declared in his keynote speech opening the department’s 51st convention 


Haggerty told over 250 delegates that “as long as there is any hope left, I am confident that the 


@elegation will authorize and em-® 
power the officers of this depart- 
Ment never to give up the goal of 
Unity but to keep trying.” 

To achieve unity and solidar- 


New York 
Teachers 
Vote Dec. 6 


New York—The country’s larg- 
lest collective bargaining election in 
25 years will get under way Dec. 
£6 when 45,000 New York City 
Heachers begin long-delayed voting 
n a representative to act for them 
an dealings with the Board of Edu- 
Ration. 
| The election, the biggest on 
| record among white collar work- 
fers, will be conducted by the 

Toeveat Ballot Association. Bal- 
| lots must be received by mail by 
Dec. 13, when the HBA expects 
(to start counting. The results 
}will probably be known on 
) Dec. 15. 

; On the ballot are three con- 
Menders for the right to represent 
ithe teachers—the United Federa- 
ition of Teachers, Local 2, an AFL- 


ity “and our inherent potential 
for service to the nation’s work- 
ers, the representatives of labor 
will have to exercise patience, 
forbearance and _self-restraint.” 


In a sober and detailed recital of 
the differences between the Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. 
and the Industrial Union Dept., 
Haggerty reviewed events of the 
past two years, declaring, “We have 
tried to point the right approach 
toward constructive settlement of 
our differences. We hope they will 
take that approach. If they do, we 
still will meet them halfway.” 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
told the convention that it would be 
“the height of folly to let jurisdic- 
tional disputes split you asunder 
and disunite the labor movement.” 
The nation today “more than ever 
before” needs a united labor move- 
ment, he said. 


Goldberg expressed confidence 
that all parties to the dispute 
could reach “a sensible agree- 
ment,” adding that these differ- 
ences “can and should be re- 
solved.” 


He warned that a split labor 
movement would aid the Commu- 


b (Continued on Page 3) 


nisis and “the anti-labor forces in 


our Own country” who would want 
nothing better “than to have you ex- 
pending your time, energy and 
(Continued on Page 3) 


George Meany has declared. 


CIO convention in Miami Beach, 


a ember 2, 1961 


Tariffs 
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|Adjustment Needs 
|\Stressed at Parley 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


A broad and liberalized foreign trade program, with trade 
adjustment features built in to meet the nation’s responsibility to 
workers, firms and communities affected by foreign competition, 
is both an “economic and political necessity,” AFL-CIO Pres. 


Reviewing proposals that will be presented to the coming AFL- 


Meany told delegates to a three- 


day world trade conference sponsored by the Machinists that “the 
time has come” for labor to be “practical as well as idealistic” about 


world trade. 

Meany drove home these points: 

@ The case for foreign trade— 
for lower trade barriers—is “over- 
whelming.” 

@ The inclusion of a trade ad- 
justment program in the U.S. reci- 
procal trade law is necessary if a 
new, strengthened trade bill is to 
be passed—and “specifically it is 
a necessity if such a bill is to have 
the backing of the AFL-CIO.” 

@ The existing law should be 
strengthened by giving the Presi- 
dent power to act in emergencies, 
to speed grants, loans and unem- 
ployment compensation to ad- 
versely affected communities. 

@ Tax incentives may properly 
be used by U.S. firms which manu- 
facture goods abroad to be con- 
sumed there but no tax conces- 
sions are justified for corporations 
that “deliberately set out, for the 
sake of extra profits, to rob Ameri- 
cans of their jobs.” 


Conference Findings Agree 
The AFL-CIO president’s plea 
for lowered trade barriers and built- 
in safeguards for injured workers 
and industries coincided in its ma- 
jor phases with the findings of the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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R-T-W Bid 
Revived 
In Maine 


Waterville, Me.—A _ revived 
drive has developed here to se- 
cure enactment of a so-called 
state “right-to-work” law, and its 
sponsors have been charged with 
“irresponsibility” by a leading 
Baptist clergyman. 

The Rev. Ralph Reynolds, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
here, in a statement distributed by 
the non-partisan Maine Citizens for 
Industrial Progress, warned that a 
state ban on union shop agreements 
“would reverse years of real prog- 
ress in labor-management relations” 
and would depress Maine’s econ- 
omy. 

Earlier this year the Maine 
legislature voted down a “right- 
to-work” proposal by a vote of 
98 to 45 in the House and 18 to 
12 in the Senate after Gov. John 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Steelworkers Urge Companies to 


e h A co Di w @ * 

Join Fight Against Discrimination 
Pittsburgh—An invitation to join in an attempt to “stamp out the evils of discrimination in em- 
ployment wherever it may exist” is being sent by the Steelworkers to some 2,900 employers with 
whom the union has contractual relations. 


USWA Pres. David J. McDonald has already sent a letter proposing the move to the chief executive 
officers of the 11 basic steel producers which compose the Steel Industry Coordinating Committee 


can companies that have signed 
union agreements. 


In his letter McDonald said 
the proposal for a joint drive was 
based on the union’s belief that 
further steps should be taken to 
implement Pres. Kennedy’s Exec- 
utive Order No. 10925. This 
executive order established the 
President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity and entrusted to it 
the task of ending discrimination 
in job practices against minority 
groups. 


and to the larger aluminum and® 


McDonald specfically proposed 


that each company and the union 
sign a two-paragraph agreement 
reading: 

“The (name of cokmiens) and the 
United Steelworkers of America 
hereby pledge their individual sup- 
port and joint cooperation to the 
President of the United States in 
his request to all management and 
labor for assistance in implement- 
ing the principles of Executive Or- 
der No. 10925 which aims to stamp 
out the evils of discrimination in 
employment wherever it may exist. 

“We take this opportunity to 
publicly declare our intention to 


aid the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in 
every way possible to attain the ob- 
jectives for which it was created, 
In addition, we will have our repre- 
sentatives meet to review the situa- 
tion at the plant level and deter- 
mine what steps, if any, may be 
necesary to implement the princi- 
ples of the President's program.” 
McDonald recalled that Kennedy 
had asked the full cooperation of 
labor and industry when he signed 
the executive order last Mar. 6. 
On May 3, he continued, USWA 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 2, 1961 


HISTADRUT HUMANITARIAN AWARD of the National Committee for Labor Israel was be- 
stowed on Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg at a dinner in New York. Shown above, left to right, 
are Isaiah Avrech, American representative of Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation; Foreign Minister 
Golda Meir of Israel; Joseph Schlossberg, president of the national committee; Y. Levy (behind 
Schlossberg), treasurer of Histadrut; Goldberg, and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


USWA Bids 


Companies 


Join Fight Against Bias 


(Continued from Page 1) 
officials met with Kennedy, Vice 
Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, Sec. of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and 
members of the committee staff. 
They pledged the union’s full sup- 
port of the President’s program. 

On June 27, he continued, “we 
took the first step to implement 
this support within the union by 
formally acquainting all our of- 
ficers, staff representatives, office 
personnel, local union officers 
and members regarding their in- 
dividual and collective responsi- 
bility in helping to fulfill our 
pledge.” Copies of the executive 
order and of the union’s state- 
ment of policy were ordered 
posted in all union facilities. 

“We now feel that a second step 
should be taken to insure a realiza- 
tion of the full intent of the Presi- 
dent’s program,” McDonald wrote. 

“Accordingly, we are taking this 
opportunity to invite the chief exec- 
utive of each company with which 
we have collective bargaining agree- 
ments to join us in signing the at- 
tached statement which forthrightly 
declares our mutual determination 
to work together to implement the 


principles of the President’s pro- 


gram within the areas of industry 
under our jurisdiction.” 

McDonald expressed the hope 
that all the companies would sign 
the agreement and would have their 
representatives meet with those of 
the union “to review the situation 
at your company and determine 
what steps, if any, may be required 
to realize our expressed intentions.” 

“I know that you and all the 
officers of your company are 
aware of the gravity of this prob- 
lem we face in our country,” he 
said, “particularly so in view of 
present conditions and the posi- 
tion we must maintain among the 
free and uncommitted nations of 
the world. 

“It is because of this that I look 
forward hopefully to an early and 
favorable reply from you signifying 
that you will join us in what should 
prove to be an outstanding example 
of the best in democracy at work.” 

Executive Sec. Francis C. Shane 
said the union’s Committee on Civil 
Rights is following up with similar 
invitations to the other companies 
which operate under USWA labor 
agreements. 


Illinois Redistricting 


Measure Ends Deadlock 


Springfield, Ill—A congressional redistricting bill has been|responsible unions, greater chaos 
passed by the Illinois legislature at a special session, ending a dead- 
lock which had threatened to force the at-large election of 24 con- 


gressmen in 1962. 


The state, which now has 25. congressmen—14 Democrats and by such means during these -days 


11 Republicans—will be entitled to®————---—_ 


only 24 representatives in the 88th 
Congress as a result of population 
shifts disclosed by the 1960 census. 

Immediate result of the redis- 
tricting is expected to be the loss 
of at least one Democratic seat in 
the next Congress. A Chicago 
district, represented by Edward R. 
Finnegan, has been combined with 
the district of Rep, Sidney R. Yates, 
also a Democrat. A new suburban 
district is expected to go Republi- 
can. 
In central Illinois, the districts 


Hotel Worker Heads 


Long Island AFL-CIO 


Kiamesha Lake, N. J.— The 
Long Island AFL-CIO elected 
Charles J. Browne as president at 
the second biennial convention here 
and re-elected other officers. 
Browne, who is president also of 
Local 164, Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes, said a new activity pro- 
gram will be launched early next 
year. 


of Rep. Peter F. Mack (D) and 
Rep. Paul Findley (R) have been 
combined, making it a marginal 
district that could go either way. 


created by the addition of normally 
Republican suburban areas to the 
northwest Chicago district now re- 
presented ty Democrat Roman ‘C. 
Pucinski. 

The reshuffle leaves 11 districts 
that are regarded as likely to re- 
elect Democrats and the same num- 
ber considered to be leaning Repub- 
lican. 

The redistricting bill had been 
written by a bipartisan committee 
from the Republican-controlled 
Senate and the Democratic-or- 
ganized House after a special ses- 
sion of the legislature had gone 
into its seventh deadlocked week. 
The Senate approved the last- 
minute compromise 48 te 5, with 
all opposition votes cast by Re- 
publicans. House passage was 
141 to 29, with 26 Republicans 


A second marginal district was 


Minister Hits 
New Maine 
R-T-W Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
_H. Reed (R) had expressed his 
opposition to a “work” law. 

At a series of regional meetings 
sponsored by the Maine Right-to- 
Work Committee and reportedly 
attended by representatives of the 
National Right-to-Work Commit- 
tee, plans have been announced 
for a largé-scale advertising cam- 
paign against the union shop and 
for support for candidates for the 
legislature who will vote for a 
“work” law. 

Raps Pressure 

Reynolds, rapping the “continu- 
ing pressure” for “right-to-work,” 
declared: 

“Such a law would result in ir- 
responsible negotiations by em- 
ployers, who would be able to bar- 
gain with workers individually, 
and hence from a more advanta- 
geous position. 

“Irresponsibility is the inevita- 
ble consequence at the personal 
level also. The worker who bene- 
fits from the advantages gained 
by union participation in the 
bargaining process without con- 
tributing to the support of the 
union is without question im- 
moral and irresponsible. . . . 

“No union can become an effec- 
tive baraiging agent if it does not 
represent the total work force of 
laboring men. Progessive employ- 
ers know that without adequate 
channels of communication through 


and unrest will result. No right- 
thinking citizen can condone the 
disruption of our national welfare 


when our economic health js of 
such consequence to the whole 
world,” 


Washington Unions 
Boycott Drug Fair 


Some 25,000 union members in 
the Washington area have received 
a brochure from the Greater Wash- 
ington AFL-CIO urging them not 
to make purchases at Drug Fair 
stores throughout the metropolitan 
area. 

In addition the brochures show 
some of the anti-union materials 
used by the retail chain during a 
recent organizing drive. Boycott 
pamphlets, bumper strips, posters 
‘and press materials were made 
available to union members. 

“We intend to use every legal 
and ethical avenue open to us to 
inform union members and their 
friends in government and industry 
that Drug Fair is anti-union and 
that they should shop elsewhere,” 
said Pres. J. C. Turner of the 


At Histadrut Dinner: 


Meany Hits Soviets 
For Anti-Semitism 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has condemned anti. 


for Moscow’s oppression of the 
Jews or of the trade unions. While 
they supposedly repudiate Stalin, 
they are pursuing a policy of anti- 
Semitism and secret trials. We 


help but think of the comparison 
between their free society and the 
depotism of East Germany, 

Pres. Kennedy praised both 
Goldberg and Histadrut in a mes- 
sage read by Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr., president of the New York City 
Center Labor Council and dinner 
toastmaster: 


ficial to the country as a whole.” 

Referring to the presence oa 
the dais of two members of His- 
tadrut now in the Israeli diplo- 
matic service—Mrs. Golda Meir, 


crimination fostered by the state 
and in the erection of a super- 
powerful class of powerful men 
who dominate all others—in 
brief, in the very opposite of the 
ideal it preaches. 

“Histadrut represents true hu 


“You have made a distinguished 


it will prevail.” 


yf 
as 
ok Se 


manitarianism and I say that this 
way of life will not only endure but 


- 


Semitic policies pursued by the Soviet government which, he said, B 
are a continuation of the same anti-Semitic policies pursued by te 
Joseph Stalin. 1 
He made the statement at a dinner of the National Committee for Sep 
Labor Israel at which U.S. Labor ; 2 ee 
aes I. Sabibere received | Choice in selecting Sec. Goldberg am 
the Histadrut Humanitarian Award. for the award. I came to the same 49 
“We can have no illusions about |°"clusions some 10 months ago 
Khrushchev “when he talks about |#S those which motivated you in | 
co-existence or he says he wants | YOUF selection. dic 
peace,” said Meany. “We must No Time for Disunity be 
judge him by the record and by! “Jt is particularly. appropriate 1 
events. that Histadrut, the Israel labor fed- dn 
“On the day that they moved [eration, present him with the award 
Stalin’s body out of the mauso- | jn view of his long service to the to- 
leum in Moscow and buried it in | cause of labor and his deep inter. the 
the Kremlin’s backyard, on that | est in the State of Israel.” A 
day they sentenced three leaders Previous recipients of the Hista. wor 
of the Jewish community of | drut award have included Meany, buy 
Leningrad. They were givem a | David Dubinsky, Jacob S. Potofsky, higt 
secret trial and given jail senm- | Walter P. Reuther, former Pres, 
tences for treasonable activities. Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt and 
This is what the Kremlin dic- | Justice William O. Douglas. S 
tatorship did while they were Goldberg in his acceptance ad. ing 
preaching peace, respect for hu- | dress said he was “confident that of | 
man beings and saying they were |the unity of the American move- con 
against Stalinism. ment will be preserved under the the 
“Why did they convict these men |jeadership of George Meany.” a pl 
in Leningrad? Because Commu-| “This is not the time for disunity pen 
nist totalitarianism cannot allow] in Jabor to prevail,” he said. “Our duc 
any group to exist if it believes in country needs a united American T 
a free society. That is the reason labor movement because it is bene- said 


must fight communism with the in-| foreign secretary, and Abraham N 
strumentality of a free society.” Harman, Israeli ambassador to_ “on 
Israel's Progress ‘Impressive’ | the U.S.—Goldberg said, “We J [ll 
Because Israel is building a dem-| CoU!d leaven our own diplomacy pat 
ocratic society—“a rare commodity | With the able men of the Amer. in 4 
in that part of the Mediterranean ican labor movement as Israel ing 
world”—it must be supported, he has Shue. . r 
said, against those countries which He said that the basis of Amer- li 
are ready to destroy Israel. ican foreign policy is “to extend owe 
“We must uphold Israel,” said | the hand of friendship to those who oa 
Meany, “as an important bastion share our common aims and aspira- “<a 
of democracy and freedom in the | tions... Who possesses it in greater - 
Middle East.” measure than Histadrut this symbol Dez 
Referring to his trip to Israel of human dignity and freedom?” Lid 
last September, he said he had | “An aspect of American foreign J Ker 
found impressive not merely the | POlicy,”. he continued, “is to en- Mo 
great material progress being |COUrage countries like Israel and den 
made in that country and by its | labor movements like Histadrut be- ney 
labor movement, Histadrut, but |Caues we are allies and friends ina Gul 
also by the progress made “in | great cause, the cause of peace im Isle. 
terms of individual freedom and | freedom. Sho 
human brotherhood.” “We know of the real and the §  *#!! 
“This is why American labor| false humanitarianism. We have N 
feels a community of interest with| seem how a totalitarian state, and 
Histadrut,” he said. “They have| Which talks humanitarianism, has N 
the same attitude towards freedom| created economic injustice, sup- por 
and communism as we have.| Pression of the individual, denial pon 
When I was in Israel, I couldn’t| Of inherent human rights, dis- liste 


Human Rights Week 
Slated Dec. 10-17 


Human Rights Week, during which all Americans are 
asked to help build up active support for human rights, will be 
observed during the week of Dec. 10-17. 

Its highlights will be Human Rights Day on Dec. 10, mark- 
ing adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 10, 1948, and Spi 
U.S. Bill of Rights Day on Dec. 15. ~ 


“At the root of almost every international problem r 
today—in every trouble spot the world over—lies a denial tla 
of human rights,” the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, md 
which is promoting the observance, has pointed out. thd 

“Food and technical assistance, important as they are, can- gi 


not satisfy the hungers of restless millions. They feel that nif 
other needs are equally pressing. They want to be recognized 
as equals in individual dignity, in national independence, in de 
self-government.. They want, in brief, to possess the Rights 
of Man.” 


. “ 


and three Democrats epposed, 


Greater Washington central body. 
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October Report: 


Living Costs Edge 
To New Record 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living inched to a new high in October, 
pushed by higher prices for new cars and a continuing small increase 
for services, the government has reported. 

The Consumer Price Index rose by one-tenth percent between 
September and October to 128.4, the Labor Dept. said. This 


means a typical market basket of® 


goods which cost $10 in the 1947- 
49 base period now costs $12.84. 


Relative price stability was in- 
dicated by the fact that the Octo- 
ber CPI was only nine-tenths of 
1 percent above a year ago, 
“marking the smallest October- 
to-October advance since 1955,” 
the report noted. 


A companion report said factory 
workers’ spendable earnings and 
buying power each rose to all-time 
highs in October. 

Workweek Lengthens 

Spendable earnings, represent- 
ing take-home pay after deduction 
of social ‘security and federal in- 
come taxes, increased by $1.80 over 
the month to $84.12 per week for 
a production worker with three de- 
pendents and to $76.50 for a pro- 
duction worker without dependents. 

The increases resulted, the report 
said, from a lengthening in the 


Union HotelsListed 


For Miami Area 


Miami Beach—The Hotel & Res- 
taurant Employes have listed the 
following union hotels and motels 
in the Miami area and suggest their 
patronage by delegates and visitors 
to the AFL-CIO convention open- 
ing Dec: 7 in Miami Beach: 

Miami Beach hotels: Algiers, Al- 
lison, Americana, Bal Harbour, Bal- 
moral, Barcelona, Beau Rivage, 
Biltmore Terrace, Cadillac, Carib- 
bean, Carillon, Casablanca, Crown, 
Deauville, Delano, Delmonico, di 
Lido, Eden Roc, Fontainebleau, 
Kenilworth, Lucerne, Martinique, 
Monte Carlo, Montmartre, Presi- 
dent Madison, Robert Richter, Ro- 
ney Plaza, Sans Souci, Saxony, Sea 
Gull, Sea Isle, Seville, Shamrock 
Isle, Shelbourne, Sherry Frontenac, 
Shore Club, Singapore and Ver- 
sailles. 

Miami Beach motels: Castaway 
and Colonial Inn. 

Miami hotels: Miami Intl. Air- 
port Hotel, Biscayne Terrace, Du- 
pont Plaza, Everglades and McAlI- 


lister. 


workweek, which had been reduced 
by September auto strikes, as well 
as from a hike in average hourly 
earnings. 


Since consumer prices changed |§ 


very slightly, virtually all the gain 
in take-home pay was reflected in 
greater purchasing power, the re- 
port added. 

Compared to a year earlier, 
the report said, weekly spendable 
earnings were up by $3.70 or 
nearly 5 percent. The buying 
power of these earnings was up 
by’ about 4 percent. 


On the basis of the October CPI, 
some 930,000 workers are sched- 
uled to receive pay hikes, generally 
one cent per hour, as a result of 
cost of living clauses in their union 
contracts. About 825,000 of them 
are in auto and farm equipment 
firms and 75,000 are in the air 
craft-missile industry. 

Car Prices Up 

The October increase in the CPI 
came mainly from a rise of six- 
tenths of 1 percent in the transpor- 
tation index. This in turn was 
caused chiefly by a 3.2 percent 
hike in dealers’ selling prices of 
new cars, the report noted. 

The higher prices for new cars 
reflected reduced price conces- 
sions by dealers compared to 
prices set on end-of-model year 
prices for 1961 cars. Used car 
prices were up again due to con- 
tinuing firm demand and low in- 
ventories. 

The medical care index continued 
upward, this time by four-tenths of 
1 percent. 

Summarzing the over-the-year 
changes, the report had this to say: 

“Approximately 60 percent of 
the rise in the Consumer Price 
Index over the past year resulted 
from higher charges for services, 
patricularly advances for health 
insurance and other medical serv- 
ices, movie admissions, rent and 
public transportation.” 

Moderating the rise in service 
prices were lower average mortgage 
interest rates and stable average gas 
and electricity rates, the report 
added. 


SIGNATURES OF 15,000 TEACHERS who want the United 
Federation of Teachers, New York, to represent them in collective 
bargaining are carried to the City Labor Dept. by UFT Special 


Rep. Dave Selden. 


The city’s 45,000 teachers will make their 


choice in the country’s largest collective bargaining election in 25 


years in voting beginning Dec. 6. 


New York Teachers to 


Pick Union, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
CIO affiliate which has the strong 
backing of organized labor both 
locally and nationally; the Teachers 
Bargaining Organization, a hastily 
put-together. combination of so- 
called professional associations bas- 
ically opposed to collective bargain- 
ing for teachers, including National 
Education Association affiliates; and 
the Teachers Union which was ex- 
pelled in 1941 by the AFL-CIO 
American Federation of Teachers 
and barred from official dealings 
with the Board of Education fol- 
lowing charges in 1950-that it was 
being dominated by Communists. 

The Board of Education required 
each organization seeking a place 
on the ballot to show by petition 
that it had the support of at least 
10 percent of the teachers eligible 
to vote, although it was unable to 
arrive at an Official figure for the 
number of eligibles. 

However, the UFT filed with 
the City Labor Dept. petitions 
bearing 15,000 signatures includ- 


ing 5,500 on dues checkoff au- 


Dec. 6-13 


thorization cards. The cards di- 
rect the Board of Education to 
deduct union dues from the 
teachers’ salaries and to turn the 
money over to the organization 
under a policy effective Jan. 1, 
1962. 

The TBO said it submitted peti- 
tions with more than 11,000 signa- 
tures. The Teachers Union filed 
4,000 signatures along with a pro- 
test that it had not been notified the 
deadline for filing was 5 p. m. on 
Nov. 28 instead of midnight, as it 
had assumed. It also asked the 
State Commissioner of Education 
for a temporary stay of the elec- 
tion. 

The AFL-CIO and the Industrial 
Union Dept. have backed the UFT 
in the campaign with both money 
and manpower, as have the Greater 
New York AFL-CIO and its af- 
filiates. The UFT feels the results 
of the election in New York may 
have powerful effect on the salaries, 
working conditions and professional 
status of teachers throughout the 
country. 


Haggerty Stresses Need for Unity of Labor 


(Continued from Page 1) 
money fighting each other, while 
they took care of you one at a 
time.” 

Haggerty’s opening address to 
delegate representing 18 AFL-ClO 
building industry unions with 3.5 
million members touched also on 
the progress made in the missile 
construction program. The missile 
site program today, he said, 
either on schedule or ahead of 
schedule.” The unions in the de- 
partment, he added, “have done a 
tremendous job for the security of 
our country.” 

Taking note of the creation by 
Pres. Kennedy of the Missile & 
Space Sites Labor Commission and 
the fact that time lost by strikes in 
this area has been reduced “to the 
vanishing point,” Haggerty de- 
clared that building trades crafts- 
men and the unions responsible for 
the “outstanding record” should be 
given “a share of the public recog- 
nition.” 

The Building Trades Dept. presi- 
dent also warned in his key address 
of a “growing tendency in Wash- 
ington” to substitute some form of 
“stabilization” of wages and profits 


for the “normal processes of collec- 
tive bargaining.” He declared that 
labor and industry are faced with 
the “approach of an economic 
straitjacket,” but that it would take 
“a great deal more evidence than 
has yet been produced to convince 
me that America stands to gain 
from freezing wages or profits.” 
The greatest weakness in the 
national economy, he added, is 
not the danger of inflation but 
the persistence of an “abnorm- 
ally high rate of unemployment.” 
Discussing the problem of an in- 
ternal disputes plan Haggerty said 
that the building trades unions will 
take the position at the coming 
AFL-CIO convention that the 
“basic jurisdiction of every affili- 
ated union must be recognized and 
protected in any internal disputes 
plan. This was the guarantee writ- 
ten into the AFL-CIO Constitution 
at the time of the merger. It can- 
not be amputated now. I confi- 
dently predict that this position 
will receive the overwhelming sup- 
port of the delegates at the AFL- 
CIO convention.” 
Discussing in general the “false 


pictures” drawn of labor by the 


commercial press, Haggerty 
called for creation of a “much 
stronger and more effective labor 
press.” He urged the Building 
Trades convention to take “an 
important step in the right direc- 
tion by approving plans for the 
publishing of a new and effective 
monthly magazine, with wide cir- 
culation, by this department.” 
The report of the department’s 
executive council reviewing many 
areas of the past two years and 
containing a number of recommen- 
dations included one calling for an 
increase in per capita from 3 cents 
to 4 cents per member per month. 
In his official report to the con- 
vention, Haggerty noted with regret 
that the dispute between building 
trades and industrial unions had 
not improved during the past two 
years, but added, “It must be our 
policy to sit down and try to work 
out an agreement that will be both 
realistic and equitable to both 
sides.” 

In reviewing the problems of 
the past two years, the depart- 
ment’s executive council declared 
it necessary in the common in- 


terest of all affiliates to expand 


the work of the department with 
special attenion on a program to 
provide information on the rela- 
tionship of building trades un- 
ions to the “social and economic 
affairs of the nation and on the 
substantial and important contri- 
butions” made to the national 
welfare and national defense.” 


The council report contained 
also a restatement of the depart- 
ment’s position opposing an “arti- 
ficial limit imposed by race dis- 
crimination” in apprenticeship 
training programs. It again urged 
all affiliated unions to prevail upon 
local joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees to increase their quotas of new 
apprentices. 

Among several score resolutions 
submitted to the convention by 
state’ and local building trades 
councils were a number urging the 
B&CTD to invite the AFL-CIO- 
ousted Teamsters union to reaffili- 
ate with the department and sev- 
eral calling on the department to 
disaffiliate from the federation. A 
number of resolutions dealt also 
with the problem of having locals 
of building trades union affiliate 


NLRB Sets 
10-Year High 
In Rulings 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has reported, in a summary 
of its activities for the quarter-year 
ended Sept. 30, 1961, that it is- 
sued more formal decisions than 
in any quarter of the last 10 years 
and cut down the number of cases 
awaiting board action from 1,009 
at the end of the previous quarter 
to 620. 


Despite this record, there were 
more cases pending disposition 
at various NLRB levels than on 
June 31, 1961—7,461 at the end 
of September, 7,293 at the close 
of June—because of increased 
case filings. 


The board reported these details 
of its work: 

@ NLRB members issued 1,032 
formal decisions in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter—up 26 percent 
over the same quarter of 1960. 

@ Of the 883 decisions in repre- 
sentation cases, 408 were issued 
by regional directors for the quar- 
ter—first full quarter since the 
board gave directors the power to 
make such decisions. 


@ Charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices, and petitions for representa- 
tion elections continued at peak 
rates—up 6 percent over the same 
quarter of last year. 

Unions won 58 percent of elec- 
tions in which 107,915 workers 
cast ballots, a slight increase over 
the preceding quarter and the com- 
parable quarter of 1960. The board 
said AFL-CIO unions won 653 of 
1,218 elections; unaffiliated un- 
ions, 378 of 716 elections. “No 
union” supporters won out in 732 
of 1,763 elections. 


IUE’s John Duffy, 
Wife, Child Killed 


Los Angeles—Intl. Rep. John 
Duffy of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, former president 
of the union’s District 6 (Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia), 
his wife and one of their five chil- 
dren were killed in an auto crash 
on the Los Angeles Freeway. 


Duffy, 49, was killed instantly. 
His wife, Kathleen, died in less 
than an hour after the accident 
while the child, Francis, 2, died 
about five hours later. Four other 
children were hospitalized. 


Funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. Charles Owen Rice, Pitts- 
burgh labor priest who had married 
the Duffys. 


Missile Sites Record 
Hailed by Goldberg 


Miami Beach—Lost time 
due to work stoppages at mis- 
sile sites was a minute fifty- 
five thousandths of 1 percent 
in the past six months, Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg an- 
nounced here. 


He told the 5ist conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. 
that the President’s Missile 
Sites Labor Commission re- 
ported that in the six months 

approximately “seven 
and a quarter million man- 
days were worked at missile 
sites. The total number of 
man-days lost during this pe- 
riod due to labor disputes was 
a little over 4,000. This 
means there was a lost-time 
ratio of .055 percent, which 
is only one twenty-fifth the 
average time lost due to work 
disputes on these bases in the 
five years before the establish- 
ment of the commission.” 

Goldberg cited this record 
as an outstanding example of 
labor’s cooperation in the 
public interest. 


with state and local councils. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 2, 1961 


The Wisdom of Merger 


oo CHALLENGES AND THE PROBLEMS facing the labor 


movement in 1961 underscore the importance and the wisdom 
of the merger of the AFL and CIO six years ago on December 5, 
1955, in New York City. 

In the years since 1955 the AFL-CIO has weathered two reces- 
sions, a well-mounted and lavishly-financed campaign to secure 
punitive and restrictive labor legislation, a major assault on 
collective bargaining in key industries and a state-by-state drive 
to weaken trade unionism by passage of so-called “right-te-work” 
laws. 

While these economic setbacks and attacks on trade unionism 
were Occurring, two major trends were taking shape—a change in 
the nature of the work force and a revolution in technology, a 
revolution that is making its real impact on American society in 
the Sixties. 

xk 


THE STRENGTH OF A UNITED labor movement was instru- 
mental in pulling labor through these years of attack; in mounting 
an all-out campaign of its own on the corrupt influences that in- 
filtrated a few unions and expelling the tainted groups; in engaging 
successfully in the 1958 and 1960 elections to help implement on 
the political front a program to help keep America economically 
strong and responsible. 

The strength of a united labor movement is essential to meet 
the complex problems of the current decade. The labor force is 
growing in new directions, with heavy emphasis on white collar 
and technicians’ jobs in government and industry and growth 
in the retail and service trades, These are areas where organized 
labor has made limited gains while the more traditional areas of 
union organization are shrinking as automation and new tech- 
nologies spread, 

The strength of a united labor movement is fundamental to the 
task of organizing these new unorganized, of bringing them the 
benefits of collective bargaining, job security and the simple dignity 
that is due every American worker. 


x kk 
IT IS THIS SAME STRENGTH that is vital to continued political 


~\efforts to secure legislation to alleviate and eliminate the chronically 


high unemployment that has been weakening the nation, to provide 
the necessary aid to education, civil rights and other programs essen- 
tial to the country’s and labor’s welfare and progress. 

The united labor movement in the past six years has gained the 
know-how and the experience to organize to meet the challenges 
of the Sixties. 

In the past six years the acknowledged internal problems that 
were brought into the merger, with full realization of their diffi- 
culties, have yielded to solutions or have been cut down to 
manageable size., As these problems move toward final solutions, 
the strength of the labor movement can be brought into full play 
in meeting the new challenges and problems. 

“There is no limit,’ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said re- 
cently, “to what the American labor movement can do for the 
country and for the people it represents.” 

On its sixth birthday, the AFL-CIO can look back with pride 
at the battles it has fought, at the progress it has brought to the 
12.5 million workers it represents. It faces the coming years with 
the certain knowledge that the strength of a united labor move- 
ment is the bedrock on which to build a better America leading 
the world to peace and freedom. 
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Tragic Story of Labor Told: 


By Arnold Beichman 


F THE MANY BOOKS on Cuba which have 
appeared, Daniel James’ “Cuba: First Soviet 
Satellite in the Americas,” is the only one to take 
up the story of what has happened to Cuban labor 
under Fidel Castro. It is the most authoritative 
and hard-hitting account of the tragedy of the 
Cuban revolution yet to appear. 
James produces overwhelming evidence to 
document his main thesis, that Cuba is literally 
a Soviet satellite. The former managing editor 
of the New Leader, he relies entirely upon former 
Fidelistas and does not cite a single Batista source. 
James devotes a whole chapter to “The Cap- 
ture of Labor,” aware that “in order to be able 
to deliver Cuba over to the Communist Party, 
Fidel Castro had first to deliver over to it the 
Cuban labor movement.” He knows that 
Castro could not destroy Cuba’s free institutions 
without destroying free trade unionism and, 
leaning heavily upon information supplied by 
exiled leaders of the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor (CTC), he tells the whole shocking story 
of how Castro systematically wrecked the Cuban 
unions. It is the first time that that story has 
been brought together in one place. 


During the revolutionary struggle, Castro 
favored the “democratization of trade-union poli- 
tics”—as he phrased it in a manifesto—and free 
union elections. In the first months after taking 
power, he gave the appearance of fulfilling these 
promises. Between April and July 1959, James 
reports, Castro permitted free elections in the 
CTC’s 33 federations, with the result that the 
July 26th Movement slates won in 28 of them and 
the Communists in only three (mixed July 26th- 
Communist tickets were elected in the remaining 
two). Ina free and fair fight, that is to say, the 
Communists were overwhelmingly repudiated by 
organized Cuban labor—a complete surprise in 
view of their superior organization and the backing 
of Fidel Castro and his younger brother Raul. 

The Castro brothers and the Popular Socialist 
(Communist) Party were chagrined, but quickly 
recovered from their surprise to launch a drive 
to take over the CTC by foul means. Raul 
Castro was named to start a purge of the demo- 
cratically elected July 26th labor leaders (he had 
already been selected to purge the July 26th Move- 
ment itself), writes James. The old Red labor 
boss, Lazaro Pena, directed him from behind the 
scenes. In September and October 1959, the two 
managed to obtain the removal from their posts— 
on grounds of “counter-revolutionary activities” — 
of six top July 26th leaders in four labor fed- 


erations, 


Study by Expert Shows Cuba 
Americas First Soviet Satellite 


The Casiro-Communists had hoped to com- 
plete their purge in time for the CTC’s 10th 
congress on Noy. 18, 1959, but they encoun- 
tered too much resistance from the CTC rank 
and file. They thereupon decided to combine 
direct government pressure with the indirect 
pressure of Raul and Pena, via the Ministry of 
Labor; for that purpose, they replaced the non- 
Communist minister with a dedicated Commu- 
nist, Augusto Martinez Sanchez, on Oct. 16. 

Despite this show of power, the Communists 
could elect only a tiny handful of the 3,000 dele- 
gates to the CTC congress. The very first session 
threatened to end in a riot when the delegates 
rebelled against a Castro attempt to force them 
to put three Communists on the 13-man executive 
committee. Even when Castro himself appeared 
to restore order and plead for “unity,” the dele- 


gates reacted overwhelmingly against having Reds’ 


on the executive. Castro backed down, only to 
turn around and order David Salvador, whom he 
had appointed CTC provisional secretary general, 
to slip into a new “unity” slate the names of three 
men who had no known Communist records but 
were secretly serving the Communist cause. 
These three—including incumbent Sec. Gen. 
Jesus Soto—opened up a real purge of the July 
26th labor leaders not three weeks after the CTC 
congress ended. Backed, of course, by Raul 
Castro and Labor Minister Martinez Sanchez, by 
April 1960 they had eliminated more than 20 of 


the 28 who had been democratically elected the: 


year before to head their respective federations. 
Even the pliant Salvador was expelled from the 
CTC on Aug. 2, after a clash with Martinez San- 
chez; on Nov. 4, he was arrested trying to flee. 

“With Salvador out of the way,” writes James, 
“Communist domination of Cuban labor is com- 
plete.” 

ACTUALLY IT IS PENA, not Soto, who runs 
the CTC, according to James. Though Pena 
occupies no official post and only carries the title, 
“Founder of the CTC,” he makes all the decisions 
from an office in CTC headquarters. Ironically, 
it was the same Pena who bossed Cuban labor 
under Batista, 

Has this benefited the Cuban worker in any 
way? On the contrary, reports James, his posi- 
tion is worse than before. ‘“Soviet-like” laws 
give the labor minister life-and-death control over 
the worker’s every act, and he is not only pro- 
hibited from striking but must serve the state as 
in all Red countries. Worse yet, unlike labor 
under Batista and even in other Soviet satellites, 
Cuban labor is militarized. 

CuBa: First Soviet SATELLITE IN THE AMER- 
Icas, by Daniel James. Avon, New York, 320 pp. 
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Page Five 


WASHINGTON | 
Dhelton 


FORMER PRES. EISENHOWER has joined Pres. Kennedy in 
a denunciation of self-proclaimed “super-patriots” and “extremists” 
jn our political life. It is a welcome comment. £ 

The mark of the right-wing “extremist” today is a claim that 
nobody understands the nature of communism as well as he and 
his fellow extremists, It is a claim that he and his fellows—and 
they alone—have spotted a pro-Communist cancerous growth in 
our national life that makes this republic vulnerable to conspiracy 
from within. 

It is a claim that citizens high in our national government and 
in other positions of influence are really crypto-Communists working 
day and night to undermine our institutions of freedom. It is an 
assertion that social security and the graduated federal income tax 
are the work of Lenin and Marx, taking us toward socialism and 


communism. It is the cry that Chief Justice Earl Warren should 
be impeached. 


To all of these, Gen. Eisenhower bluntly says that this democ- 
racy doesn’t “need” any “super-patriots.” It doesn’t need people 
demanding the elimination of the income tax and the destruction 
of unions and the advocacy of dictatorship exercised by some man 
on horseback, 


Our ‘strength is honest patriotism exercised in normal ways, 
accepting the laws passed by the normal processes of a free repre- 
sentative democracy. If we think these laws are badly conceived, 
we have a full right to seek to change them by normal processes, 
and this exercise of free speech should not be abused by attributing 
foul motives to those who disagree. 


* * * 


IN A STATEMENT obviously referring to the case of the re- 
signed Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, Gen. Eisenhower also said 
in his television interyiew with the CBS commentator, Walter Cron- 
kite, that it was “bad practice—very bad” for a member of the 
armed services to make public comments “on political matters or 
economic matters that are contrary to the President’s.” 

Sen. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina is seeking to build a 
case for Walker as a martyr to Defense Dept. “muzzling” and 
“censorship” of his political views. But the whole tradition of our 
country is that the military is subordinate to civilian authority. 
Its tradition is that the military must be nonpartisan. Gen. Eisen- 
hower himself carried this tradition to the extreme of non-participa- 
tion in elections for most of his adult life. 


It is totally improper for a military officer to seek to indoctri- 
nate troops under his command with a partisan political view to 
which he himself has become susceptible—and that is exactly 
what Walker attempted when he was in command of the 24th 
Division. The indoctrination materials he had presented to his 
troops intruded directly on issues that were political and current 
in the United States. 

Walker happened to have firm political beliefs of the type that 
would be called right-wing, and he tried to propagate them. It 
would have been equally as wrong for him to try to propagate his 
views if they had been of the type termed left-wing. 

Said Gen. Eisenhower: “I believe the Army, Navy, Air officer 
should not be talking about political matters, particularly domes- 
tically and never in the international field, unless he’s asked to do 
80 because of some particular position he might hold.” 


Southern Workers Trail: 


quarterly meeting here. 


industry generally in 1961, TWUAS 


Textile Pay Hike Sought, 
Organizing Rights Asked 


Charlotte, N. C_—A program of substantial wage increases and broader fringe benefits was urged on 
the southern textile industry by the executive council of the Textile Workers Union of America at its 


Wages in the South have risen to the $2 an hour level, the council asserted, but in textiles the aver- 
age is less than $1.60. Southern textile workers have not shared in the pay hikes granted in American 


>. 


Pres. William Pollock charged. 

A council resolution bluntly 
said that southern textiles are in a 
sound position to grant immedi- 
ate wage increases. Economic 
conditions are improving, it said, 
production is 20 percent above 
the level of early 1961, prices 
and sales have continued to rise, 
and the increase in military or- 
ders “assures a strong base for 
the industry’s future.” 

“New equipment and advanced 
technological methods and innova- 
tions are increasing manhour pro- 
ductivity at the rate of 4.5 percent 
a year,” the resolution said. “At 
the same time the new tax privil- 
eges ... for faster write-offs of in- 
vestment in equipment assure an 
even higher rate of increase in man- 
hour productivity because they will 
enable the industry to install the 
most modern equipment.... _ 


The union’s fringe benefit pro- 
gram was spelled out in a sep- 
arate resolution calling for im- 
proved hospitalization, health 
and life insurance services, sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits and pensions. 

Freedom of speech, assembly, as- 
sociation and solicitation of union 
membership are “virtually non- 
existent in the rural South,” the 
council charged in a resolution ask- 
ing the U.S. Dept. of Justice to es- 


Edward P. Morgan is on vaca- 
tion. His column, which nor- 
mally appears in this space, will 
be back in the next issue of the 
AFL-CIO News. 


tablish a special enforcement unit 
to “safeguard the right of trade 
unions to function freely in the 
South and to bring reality to the 
protections provided by law.” 


Cites Beatings 

The council cited beatings of un- 
ion organizers, the tendency of 
local police to close their eyes to 
violations of unionists’ rights, and 
“police state” suppression of basic 
freedoms. 

“In town after town,” the reso- 
lution said, “union organizers are 


tributing leaflets to factory work- 
ers. Police act under the cover 
of ordinances which, in most 
cases, are unconstitutional on 
their very face. 

“Union members often are de- 
nied the right to rent a meeting 
hall, or to buy time on the radio, 
or to take advertising space in the 
local newspaper. If they substitute 
the exhausting and tedious method 
of home visits to convey the un- 
ion’s message, they often are ar- 
rested for ‘illegal’ solicitation.” 

In a speech during the council 
meeting to the leaders of three 
Rock Hill, S. C., locals, Pollock 
called on southern textile manage- 
ment to “get in step with modern 


southern industries which are lay- 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian 


Practices Act. 


ing the foundation for'an expanding 
economy and a better way of life.” 
Many parts of the South are “mov- 
ing.dramatically toward moderniza- 
tion,” he asserted, but while the 
area’s “new face” is growing more 
and more attractive, “its beauty, s¢ 
far, is only skin-deep.” 

“The collective stomach of the 
South is still underféd and under- 
nourished,” he charged, “and all 
the new industries: and booming 
construction cannot hide the fact 
that per capita income in the 
South is still at least 30 percent 
below that of the rest of the na- 
tion, and the average southern in- 
dustrial worker earns about $800 
a year less than the workers in 
other parts of the country.” 


CLC Renews Bid for 
Advisory Body on FEP 


Labor Congress, as’ it had for 


the last eight years, has asked Labor Minister Michael Starr for 
appointment of a citizens’ advisory committee to review “in a 
critical fashion” the operation of the nationwide Fair: Employment 


The proposal was one of several 
steps to implement the govern- 
ment’s anti-discrimination policies 
urged on Starr in a presentation by 
Frank Hall, CLC vice president and 
chairman of the CLC Human 
Rights Committee. 

The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act outlaws racial and 
religious discrimination in em- 
ployment or in trade unions in 
industries coming under federal 
jurisdiction. Hall expressed the 
committee’s “deep regret” that 
Canada is “the only country in 
the world with nationwide fair 
employment practices legislation” 
that has not ratified the Intl. La- 
bor Organization convention on 
Discrimination in Employment 
and Occupation, 


Hall said that appointment of an 
advisory committee on which labor, 


prevented by police from dis- 


management and community 


groups would be represented “would 
be evidence that the strengthening 
of government anti-discrimination 
policy, as exemplified by the en- 
actment of the Bill of Rights, is 
being accompanied by measures de- 
signed to implement this policy.” 
Employer Bias Charged 
CLC officers and the Human 
Rights Committee renewed their 
charge that many business estab- 
lishments still practice racial and 
religious discrimination, and recom- 
mended that the Labor Dept. be 
given the power to’ initiate FEP 
investigation and complaints. 


They criticized the department 
for “declining” to do needed bas- 
ic research into problems of dis- 
crimination and pointed out that 
provincial governments and un- 
ions, with much smaller re- 
sources, have conducted pioneer- 
ing surveys on racial restrictions 
in jobs, housing and public ac- 
commodations. 


‘Besmirch’ Societies Denounced by 


AFL-CIO Aide as Nonsensical | 


“I. don’t think we have to organize any besmirch societies,” Jay Lovestone, of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Inth. Affairs, declared in an address to the All-American Conference to Combat Communism, 
broadcast on As We See It, AFL-CIO public service program heard on the ABC radio network. 

Lovestone, in an obvious reference to the John Birch Society continued: “I can differ with Mr, 


Eisenhower and Mr. Kennedy, and 1 consider myself a very good anti-Communist 


who has learned 


ae Sees 


the hard way, but the fact that 1 
differ with them doesn’t make either 
one of. them a Communist agent. 
This is nonsense. 

“Not every mistake is treason 
and not everyone who is mistak- 
en is a traitor, Keep that in 
mind. If we don’t keep that in 
mind, we play right into the 
hands of the enemy.” 

Lovestone reminded his audience, 
which met in Washington, D. C. 
that communism originates in Mos- 
cow. 

“If there were no Soviet threat 
today, there wouldn’t be a Com- 
munist Party in the world,” he as- 
serted. “They all live not only on 
Communist cash—on Kremlin cash 
—they live on the very existence 
and the powerful aggression of the 


Soviet dictatorship.” 
The AFL-CIO staff representa- 


tive urged Americans to improve, 
not tear down, the nation’s demo- 
cratic institutions. 
He said America’s first job. is 
defense. © 
“We must be so strong that 
even the most neutral of neutrals 
—with or without quotation 
marks—will respect us,” he as- 
serted. “We must be so strong 
that even the most loyal of our 
allies will say America is a good 
ally to have. We must be so 
strong that not even Khrushchev. 
in his moment of worst mega- 
lomania will fail to realize that it 
doesn’t pay to act against us.” 
He also called for maintenance 
of a growing, healthy economy as 
a ‘bulwark against communism. ~ 
“We must prove by deed, as :we 
can prove, that our system and way: 


of ‘life are superior,” he declared. 
“And when we' talk’ to the Russian 
people, and when we talk to the 
world about Russia, we must not 
hesitate to state,'on the basis of 
their own declarations’ and confes- 
sions, that their system is one of 
gangsterism and murderism. Mur- 
der with them is a matter of prin- 
ciple and philosophy.” | 

Lovestone urged that the U.S. 
do nothing to help either the Rus- 
sia or the Chinese dictatorships 
overcome their problems. 

“For example, the Chinese are 
irritated with the Russians because 
they think the Russians have not 
done enough to get the Chinese 
into the United Nations,” he com- 


''‘Tmented, asking: “Must we remove 


this irritation by helping get the 


Red Chinese into the UN?” 
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Fireman-Hero 
Wins Award | 
Of Rail Union 


Eugene, Ore.—A locomotive fire- 
man who risked his life to save a 
two-year-old boy has been honored 
by his union at a dinner here. 

Donald D. Hambleton received 
the Fireman of the Month award of 
the Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men. He also received the heartfelt 
thanks of the parents of Danny 
Zyback, a youngster who “loves 
trains” and who was playing on the 
railroad tracks near Eugene—in 
the direct path of an oncoming 
Southern Pacific train. 

Hambleton, keeping a lookout 
from the fireman’s side of the loco- 
motive cab, spotted Danny between 
the rails. He shouted a warning to 
the engineer who immediately ap- 
plied the emergency brakes, but it 
was obvious that the train could not 
be completely halted in time to 
save the boy. 


Hambleton leaped from the 
cab, raced ahead of the slowing 
engine, scooped up the boy and 
dived for the side of the track 
seconds before the locomotive 
ground to a halt some four feet 
beyond where the boy had been. 


As a winner of his union’s month- 
ly safety award, Hambleton is eli- 
gible for the BLFE’s annual Fire- 
man of the Year award. The 
awards, spotlighting the safety role 
of locomotive firemen, are one 
method the union has taken to an- 
swer charges by railroad manage- 
ment that locomotive firemen are 
“featherbedders”—unnecessary to 
railroad operation. 


TWUA Editor Moves 
To United Fund Post 


New York—Burt Beck, manag- 
ing editor of Textile Labor, of- 
ficial organ of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, has been ap- 
pointed labor press representative 
on the public relations staff of the 
Greater New York Fund. 

A veteran of 20 years in the 
daily newspaper and labor press 
field, Beck’s function in his new 
post will be to disseminate Greater 
New York Fund labor news and to 
work with labor editors in develop- 
ing feature articles of interest to 
union members. 


COMMEMORATING the ninth anniverary of the death of Philip 
Murray, late president of the 1ormer CIO, Vice Pres. Charles 
Copeland of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers placed a 
wreath on the grave in a Pittsburgh cemetery. The IUE has paid a 
tribute to his memory every year since Murray’s death in 1952. 


Board Shifts Rule on 
Union Shop Language 


The National Labor Relations Board, moving in the direction of 
a change long urged by the AFL-CIO, has revised its contract-bar 
rule in the case of a union petitioning for a representation election 
when another union has a union-shop contract already in effect. 


The board by a 3-2 vote has set up this test for deciding when a 


union-shop contract clause is legal 
and thus that existence of the ccn- 
tracts bars a new election: 


“Contracts containing ambiguous 
though not clearly unlawful union- 
security provisions will bar repre- 
sentation proceedings in the absence 
of a determination of illegality” by 
the board or a U.S. District Court. 

NLRB Chairman Frank W. 
McCulloch and members John 
H. Fanning and Gerald A. Brown 
voted to reverse the Keystone 
rule which since 1958 has estab- 
lished a “presumption of illegal- 
ity’ in a union-shop contract 
clause unless it quotes certain 
“precise language” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The Supreme Court, the NLRB 


Chosen for §S 


mittee of the National Task 
to help give high school stude 
of economics issues necessary 


used for economic education 


Recommended to high sc 
economics were: 
e State and Local Taxes, 


Review, August 1969. 


Selected for distribution in 


on taxes which the AFL-CIO 


The Task Force was set 


Research, appears monthly 
Federationist. 


5 AFL-CIO Publications 


Five AFL-CIO publications have been selected by a com- 


They are among 93 publications chosen by leading econo- 
mists who culled approximately 7,000 books, booklets, pam- 
phlets and studies in a search for materials that could be 


In addition, one of the five AFL-CIO publications and 
parts of two others were chosen for inclusion in a kit being 
distributed to all high schools. 
25,000 copies of each available without charge. 


‘@ To Meet the American People’s Needs, Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review, June-July 1959. 
e America’s Haves and Have Nots, Labor’s Economic 


@ Wage Policy for an Expanding Economy, Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review, November 1960. 

e@ Federal Taxes, AFL-CIO Publication No, 108, 
Review for November 1960 and parts of the two publications 
especially designed for the purpose. 

Association, which named the members, and the Committee 


for Economic Development, which financed the study. Labor’s 
Economic Review, produced by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 


chool List 


Force on Economic Education 
nts the minimum understanding 
for good citizenship. 


in the high school curriculum. 


The AFL-CIO has made 
hool students and teachers of 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 80. 


the kits were Labor’s Economic 


has included in a new pamphlet 


up by the American Economic 


in the AFL-C1O° American 


majority ruled, already has “‘sharp- 
ly circumscribed” the area in which 
the provisions of a contract may be 
termed illegal under Taft-Hartley. 
The new rule is more in accord, 
the majority said, with the law’s 
“objective of stabilizing labor rela- 
tions” than was the Keystone rule. 
NLRB members Philip Ray Rod- 
gers and Boyd Leedom dissented, 
asserting that the majority had mis- 
interpreted the Supreme Court 
reasoning. 

“We welcome this develop- 
ment,” said Thomas E. Harris, 
AFL-CIO associate general coun- 
sel, “because in it the board has 
moved a considerable distance in 
the direction we have urged it to 
move.” 


Federation briefs have been 
critical of board decisions in the 
Keystone and Hager Hinge cases. 
McCulloch, Fanning and Brown 
voted to dismiss a petition filed by 
Dist. 50 of the unaffiliated Mine 
Workers at the Newark, N. J., plant 
of Paragon Products Corp. They 
said a union-shop contract held by 
Local 1159, Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, is a bar to an 
election despite failure of the clause 
to quote the “precise” T-H_ lan- 
guage. 

In another case, the board 
voted 5-0 to define the one-year 
period during which a union may 
not picket an employer’s premises 
after losing an NLRB election. 
The year starts when illegal pick- 
eting stops, all board members 
agreed in a case involving Irvins, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., department 
store chain, and Retail Shake 
Local 692. 


The board found that-thariion 
began picketing Irvins for recogni- 
tion May 31, 1960, and lost a rep- 
resentation election Aug. 18, 1960. 
The results were certified Aug. 26, 
1960, and the picketing was con- 
tinued until a U.S. District Court 
enjoined it Oct. 3, 1960. The one- 
year period began on the latter 
date, the board decided. 

Meanwhile NLRB Gen. Counsel 
Stuart Rothman notified all NLRB 
trial attorneys to seek to include in- 


terest of 6 percent a year in all 


f| joined in urging coordinated labor, 
fs | management and government efforts 


Automation’s Impact: 


ments in automation. 


|Job Displacement 
|Held Burden of All 


| Los Angeles—The people of America must all share the burdeg 
| of aiding workers displaced at the rate of 35,000 a week by advance. 


This was the theme of speeches at a conference on automatiog 
called by California’s Gov. Edmund G. Brown, who announced 


plans to establish ‘a special automa- 
tion advisory board to help anti- 
cipate the specific need for skilled 
workers in this state. 

W. Willard Wirtz, undersecretary 
of Labor, and Dr. Clark Kerr, Pres. 
of the University of California, 


to meet the impact of automation. 
They suggested Federal, state 
and industry training and retrain- 
ing programs, interstate employ- 
ment placement services, and 
consideration of government aid 
to transport unemployed workers 
to new jobs and help support 
them during training periods. 
Brown heeded a call from Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation Executive 
Sec-Treas. Thomas L. Pitts and 
others in announcing his automa- 
tion committee composed of man- 
agement, labor, and public mem- 
bers. The group is expected to 
spell out in detail the need for 
more skilled workers and the de- 
cline in the need for unskilled 
labor. 
By anticipating the needs of in- 
dustry long in advance, it was 
noted, schools will be better able 
to train students for specific jobs, 
and individual workers who will be 
displaced by automation can help 
themselves and be helped in their 
efforts to prepare for job losses. 
Wirtz decried the failure of the 
nation to take action in many 
areas now open to it to increase 
employment. He noted that if 
“we would build the 140,000 
classrooms we need now, this 
would directly and indirectly pro- 
duce nearly 1 million more jobs, 
in addition to improving the edu- 
cational system needed to pre- 
pare citizens for the job market.” 


He also attacked the “paradox 
that some 315,000 workers are 
being imported this year from other 
countries for farm labor jobs while 
4 million Americans are looking 
for work.” 


He called false the response of 


agricultural growers that Americay 
workers are “not available” or “nog 
willing” to perform farm labor 
jobs. 

“The heat in California’s Im 
perial Valley lettuce fields is no 
hotter than the heat of the blag 
furnaces in Pennsylvania’s stee 
mills,” he said. 

“The real answer,” he deciared, | 
is “that Americans will not do the 
work the Mexican braceros are do 
ing at the wages growers are pay. 
ing.” 


New Program 
Offers Books 


For Overseas 


State labor bodies and national 
and international unions have been 
invited to take part in the Fraternal 
Bookshelf program, designed to 
supply people overseas with typical 
U.S. books. 

The program, called by AFL- 
CIO Intl. Affairs Dir. Michael 
Ross a “useful device for pre- 
senting a more accurate picture 
of U.S. life to the world,” pro- 
vides a portable library of 99 
paperbound books for mailing 
abroad. The Fraternal Organi- 
zations Committee, Box 1960, 
Washington, D. C., said it can be 
delivered anywhere in the world 
for a cost of $40. 


A bookplate naming the donor 
will be attached. 

The books include Rachel Car- 
son’s The Sea Around Us, de Toe 
queville’s Democracy in America, 
the Pocket History of the United 
States by Henry Steele Commager 
and Allan Nevins, Walt Rostow’s 
Dynamics of Soviet Society, Charn- 
wood’s biography of Lincoln, Emer- 
son’s Basic Essays, and John P, 
Marquand’s The Late George 
Appley. 


Horseshoers Launch 
Harness Track Drive 


Toronto, Ont.—The Horseshoers have launched their biggest 
organizing drive in a bid to gain bargaining rights at harness tracks 
throughout the eastern United States. 

Third Vice Pres. Clayton Thomas of Chicago began the cam 
paign as the union’s four-day convention concluded here. His 


shoers on the harness tracks, and 
the key to the union’s drive is its 
apprenticeship program. 

George Miller, re-elected presi- 
dent, estimated that the two-year 
campaign could mean a one-third 
increase in the union’s membership, 
now about 300, 

“We will organize first and then 
we can begin our apprenticeship 
program in earnest,” he said. 

The convention approved an 
assessment of $10 per member 
per year to finance the organizing, 
campaign. Thomas will continue 
to work as a horseshoer but the 
special levy will enable him to 
change his locale constantly. His 
one son is an apprentice ati 
the craft under him. 

Organizing in Canada will be 
handled by James D. Smith of 
Toronto, newly elected first vice 
president. He will concentrate on 
western Canada in the harness field. 

Other work accomplished by the 
convention, ir which each of the 


future back-pay awards, 


target will be about 100 horse-® 


30-delegates worked on a commit- 


tee, includéd a hospital plan pro 
viding coverage of those over 65 
coming into the organization. 

Sick benefits were stepped up 
from $10 to $15 a day, not to ex 
ceed 10 days for each year. 

The union will also put out & 
quartterly publication for the & 
cals to be read at the meetings, 
’ Although the convention at the 
Park Plaza Hotel was originally 
scheduled for three days, the weight 
of work extended it another day. 

The union plans to streamline 
its constitution. In 13 years it 
will be 100 years old and there 
is a desire to bring the constitu 
tion up to date. 

The Ontario Jockey Club enter 
tained the members at the Woodé 
bine Race Track, with one rac 
named in honor of the horseshoefs 

Officers are: Miller, of Hot 
Springs, Ark., president; Smith, 


first vice president; Kenneth Whee 
ler of Baltimore, second vice pret 
ident; Thomas, third vice pres 
dent and Fred Webb of Milan, 
Ind., secretary-treasurer, 
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Politics in Illinois: 


GOP Turns Down 
FEPC Nominees 


Springfield, Ill—Illinois Republican legislators, most of whom 
yoted against the state’s new fair employment law earlier this year, 
sparked a political uproar by turning down two of Democratic 
Gov. Otto Kerner’s fiye nominees to the new Fair Employment 
Practices Commission—a union president and a prominent Negro 


lawyer. 

On a straight party division, the 
GOP-controlled Senate rejected the 
nominations of Packinghouse 
Workers Pres. Ralph Helstein and 
Earl Dickerson, a 70-year-old Ne- 
gro civic leader. 

For a time it appeared that the 
commission’s Republican chairman, 
Charles W. Gray, industrial rela- 
tions director of the Bell & Howell 
Co., also would be turned down. 
A Senate committee which had 
earlier recommended approval of 
his appointment angrily recalled 
him after he had sharply criticized 
its hearing as “a travesty.” 

Gray, who shares the “modern 
Repubiican” views of Bell & 
Howell Chairman Charles H. 
Percy—an advocate of the FEPC 
law—finally won Senate confirm- 
ation by a 37-11 vote. 


An editorial in the Federation 


B & C Locals’ 
Right to Funds 
Upheld Again 


Albany, N. Y.—New York’s 
highest court has upheld the right 
of former locals of the expelled 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
to take their treasuries and assets 
with them when they disaffiliate and 
join the AFL-CIO American Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers. 


The ABC said the State Court 
of Appeals action “keeps the 
record 100 percent clear” in more 
than a score of court decisions 
in various states involving seces- 
sions from the expelled union. 


The appellate court unanimously 
upheld a lower court’s 1958 ruling 
in the cases of New York City Lo- 
cals 50 and 51, whose members 
voted to quit the B&C after its ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO in 1957 
on findings of corrupt leadership. 

An attempt by the B&C to en- 
force a constitutional provision per- 
mitting the international to seize 
the assets of a seceding local had 
been denied in a decision which up- 
held the locals’ right to “disaffiliate 
from a corrupt and dishonest asso- 


News, weekly newspaper of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
charged that Gray was confirmed 
only because cooler heads among 
Senate GOP “diehards” realized the 
party’s “hopes of carrying Illinois 
in 1962 would be dim indeed unless 
this backward footwork stopped.” 
The Republican senators, the edi- 
torial commented, had “little ap- 
petite” for the “modern Republi- 
canism” of Gray and Percy, but 
“felt it was a choice of swallowing 
Gray if they wanted . sweeteners 
in the form of campaign contribu- 
tions.” 

Rejection of Helstein and Dic- 
kerson also drew editorial blasts 
from Chicago Republican news- 
papers and from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Dickerson was questioned by the 
Illinois Senate Executive Committee 
about past association with allegedly 
Communist - dominated groups. 
Helstein was asked about three 
union staff members charged by 
the U. S. House Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee with past Com- 
munist associations. Helstein blunt- 
ly retorted that the UPWA operates 
in full compliance with the strict 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices codes 
barring both Communists and cor- 
ruptionists from elective or appoint- 
ed office in affiliated unions. 


The Chicago Sun-Times said their 
rejection “lends support to those 
who suspect that the Republican 
legislators who voted against FEPC 
are trying to prevent it from being 
made operateenal by crippling it in 
its launching stage.” 

The Chicago Daily News 
pointed out that the election of 
Helstein in 1946 as UPWA 
president was an “anti-Red move” 
and said Communists had been 
shaken out during his leadership. 

A Post-Dispatch editorial de- 
nounced the Senate Republicans 
for “disgraceful obstructionism” of 
the fair employment law. 

The Senate, controlled by the 
Republicans under an apportion- 
ment of districts on the basis of 
area—assuring rural and small 
town domination — had been the 
graveyard of FEPC bills during 
five previous sessions of the legis- 
lature. A compromise bill pushed 
by Kerner was enacted this year 
after five GOP members joined 


ciation.” 


Senate Democrats in voting for it. 


WILLIAM GREEN HOMES, new Chicago housing development, were dedicated to the memory of 


the late president of the former AFL at a ceremony participated in by, left to right, Pres. William A. 
Lee, Chicago Federation of Labor; Martin J. Dwyer, chairman Chicago Housing Authority commis- 
sioners and president, Elevator Operators Local 66; Mayor Richard J. Daley; Harry Green, son of 
the late William Green; and AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William L. McFetridge. 


Metal Trades |Housing Project Hailed 
As Memorial to Green 


Chicago—*This is the kind of memorial he would have wanted.” 
This was the theme of speakers at dedication ceremonies for a 
public housing project named for the late William Green, president 
of the former American Federation of Labor from 1924 until his 


e 
Mit Runaway 
+e o e 
Shipbuilding 

The AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. has urged a congressional 
subcommittee to support measures 
to halt “the deterioration of our 
U.S. flag merchant fleet and our 
shipbuilding and ship repair in- 
dustry.” 

Pres. James A. Brownlow said 
the U.S. last year was “a poor 
eighth” among the world’s ship- 
building nations and he warned 
that it would drop even lower if 
the trend toward “runaway” ship- 
ping continued. 

Brownlow filed his department’s 
views in a letter to Rep. John H. 
Dent (D-Pa.), chairman of a House 
Labor subcommittee which is hold- 
ing hearings on the impact of im- 
ports and exports on U.S. employ- 
ment. 

Brownlow supported steps to 
end what he termed “the tax 
haven device which has made 
runaway flag operation so profit- 
able.” He charged that “U.S. 
corporate monies are being used 
to build up foreign flag fleets 
which bypass our tax laws, our 
labor laws, our decent working 
conditions.” 

U.S. and American-controlled 
companies, he said, are building 
some 91 merchant vessels in for- 


eign shipyards, “all scheduled for 
foreign flag operation.” 


KEY WORKERS on the Ed Sullivan television program are shown with AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany after show on which Sullivan hailed labor’s $1 million fund drive for the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Cancer Foundation. Standing, left to right, are Frank Ruggerio, master propman; Meany; Producer 


Precht; Eddie King, house carpeater, and Sullivan. Kneeling is Stage Manager Eddie Brinkman. 


fj}ceremonies “speak well for our 


death in 1952. 

William L. McFetridge, AFL- 
CIO vice-president, expressed the 
gratitude of the federation Execu- 
tive Council to the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority for the 1,099-unit 
low-cost housing project at Division 
St. and Ogden Ave. 

“We have replaced a terrible 
slum with a magnificent housing de- 
velopment,” McFetridge said. 

The $17 million project con- 
sists of 15- and 16-story buildings 
on 20 acres of land. The cere- 
monies were held on the ninth 
anniversary of Green’s death. A 
plaque was unveiled by Harry 
Green, a son of the late AFL 
president. 

Green, a Chicago attorney, re- 
called that his father had a deep in- 
terest in improving the environment 

of working people, especially their 
housing and expressed “the thanks 
of our entire family for the honor 
paid to his memory.” 

“This is a tribute in keeping with 
his life and work,” Green said. 

Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley 

pointed out that Pres. Kennedy’s 
program for decent and proper 
housing for every family had strong 
support from organized labor and 
suggested that other housing proj- 
ects should be named for union 
Officials. 
“We have eliminated 60 percent 
of the dilapidated dwelling units in 
the city,” Mayor Daley said. “This 
project is a symbol of our deter- 
mination to remove all blight from 
our city in the next 10 years.” 


Contrast with Communism 


Pres. William A. Lee of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor said the 


country and our way of life. Con- 
trast what we do here today with 
what we see where tyranny pre- 
vails. In East Berlin, the Commu- 
nists erect brutal barriers to free- 
dom. 


“In welcome contrast, we dedi- 
cate this monument to freedom. 
We know that the life and work 
of William Green—who rose 
from coal miner to spokesman 
for all labor—will be part of the 
fabric of our country forever,” 


Martin J. Dwyer, president of 
Elevator Operators Local 66, is 
chairman of the Chicago Housing 
Authority board of commissioners, 
which was responsible for the plan- 
ning and naming of William Green 


AFL-CIO Aids 
CARE Relief 


To Vietnamese 


The AFL-CIO has allocated 
funds for the purchase of 4,000 
CARE food crusade packages, at 
$1 each, for the relief of flood vic- 
tims in Vietnam, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Lee W. Minton has an- 
nounced. 

Minton represents the AFL-ClO 
—a founding member—on the 
CARE executive board. 

The relief organization acted to 
give assistance in the flood-stricken 
area upon receiving first-hand re- 
ports of the suffering in Kien 
Tuong province, where 30,000 peo- 
ple were said to be completely des- 
titute. 


The AFL-ClO-financed gift, 
which provides for a total of 34 
‘tons of basic supplies, follows 
CARE’s authorization to its mis- 
sion chief to provide aid consist- 
ing of 24,000 food crusade pack- 
ages, 10,000 blankets, materials 
for clothing and other help. 


Michael Ross, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, 
said AFL-CIO European Rep. Irv- 
ing Bown, representing Pres. 
George Meany, will participate in 
the food distribution. 

In addition to disaster relief 
measures, unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO voluntary support a 
CARE program of sending food, 


plies to free, democratic labor 
bodies in Africa, Asia and other 
areas. 

Individual and union donations 
for the flood sufferers may be 
marked “Vietnam Flood Victims” 
and sent to the AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives at CARE, 660 First Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Union Volunteers Aid 
Charity’s Convention 


Denver—Two local labor unions 
donated their services to help stage 
the 1961 convention of the Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children 
here—Local 230, Motion Picture 
Operators, and Musicians Local 20, 
Music Performance and Trust 
Funds. Local officers prepared 
audio visual aids and arranged the 


Homes. 


music for the five-day meeting. 


office equipment and other sup- © 
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Meany Calls for Liberalize 


Urges Broad Program 


With Job Safeguards 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conference delegates, IAM Pres. 
Al J. Hayes said in concluding that 
there should “no longer be any 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the 
overriding necessity for a continued 
national policy of liberal trade.” 

Hayes said the conference, 
first of its kind sponsored by the 
Machinists, was called to develop 
specific ways and means in sup- 
port of liberal trade policies and 
to help meet problems created by 
the exploitation of foreign labor. 

Conference Chairman Rudy 
Faupl said the meeting was man- 
dated by the 1960 IAM conven- 
tion so that U.S. and Canadian 
contract negotiators would be fami- 
liar with the issues raised by some 
employers in negotiations. 

Pres. Kennedy, in a message to 
Hayes read at the conference, said 
the U.S., as “the leading industrial 
power of the world and its fore- 
most trader” must chart a new 
course in trade policy because of 
changes in Europe and Japan and 
“the emerging challenge in trade 
and aid posed by the Soviet bloc.” 

“All these,’ Kennedy wrote, 
“are events we must contend with 
and fashion” if we are to assure 
ourselves and our partners the ben- 
efits of economic growth and the 
capacity to “contend with Commu- 
nist economic warfare” in the years 
ahead. ; 

The conference recommended a 
program including trade adjust- 
ment safeguards; machinery to pre- 
vent the “flooding” of U.S. markets 
with foreign goods or the exploita- 
tion of labor abroad; the raising 
of labor standards in other coun- 
tries through the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization and the General Agreement 
on Trade & Tariffs (GATT); legal 
changes to deny tax-deferment to 
firms producing goods abroad at 
lower taxes; to require management 
to compete more freely and to 
prosecute violations of the anti- 
trust laws through “administered 
prices and price-fixing conspir- 
acies.” 

U.S. policies should aim at 
reducing unemployment to a 
maximum of 3 percent of the 
labor force as quickly as possible, 
and to produce a rate of econo- 
mic growth “commensurate with 
the nation’s needs and resources,” 
the conference declared. 

Others who discussed foreign 
trade problems included Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg; Herman Pat- 
teet, Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; Chester Bowles, 
Pres. Kennedy’s special representa- 
tive and adviser on Asian, African 
and Latin American Affairs; AFL- 
ClO Research Dir. Stanley Rutten- 
berg; Dr. Howard Piquet of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Lib- 
rary of Congress; Russell Bell of 
the Canadian Labur Congress, and 
IAM Pres. Hayes. 

Meany in his closing luncheon 
speech asserted that this country 
“cannot prosper, or indeed cannot 
even maintain itself, without im- 
ports from foreign countries.” 

Nevertheless he predicted a “bit- 
ter battle in Congress next: year,” 
when Pres. Kennedy seeks to re- 
vise and broaden the reciprocal 
trade policy this nation has followed 
since the days of Franklin Roose- 


Unions in Louisville 


Offer Shelter Advice 
Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville 


Building & Construction Trades]. 


Council has offered to help advise 
do-it-yourself fans to build their 
own family fallout shelters. 

The council has named a three- 
man advisory committee to supply 
home owners with construction in- 
formation. 


velt and Cordell Hull, and acknow- 
ledged “an increasing amount of 
concern within our own ranks: over 
our continued support of this pol- 
icy.” 

The primary reason, Meany said, 
is the failure of the American eco- 
nomy, apart from the competition 
of imports, to provide full employ- 
ment. 

“For eight years,” he said, “our 
annual econmic growth was held 
down to a snail’s pace. And 
while there has been some im- 
provement this year, and more 
can be anticipated, it has not 
had any material success in re- 
ducing unemployment.” 


A trade adjustment program, 
Meany said, would give the Pres- 
ident an alternative to raising tariffs 
on a product hurt by foreign com- 
petition. He could attempt to reha- 
bilitate those affected by using some 
of these proposed remedies: 

@ For workers, supplementary 
unemployment benefits, up to two 
thirds of former weekly earnings, 
for 52 weeks; job retraining; retire- 
ment at age 60 under social secur- 
ity; the relocation of entire fami- 
lies, if necessary, to areas where 
jobs are available. 

@ For industries, loans from the 
Small Business Administration; 
technical advice and assistance in 
increasing efficiency or developing 
new products; accelerated amorti- 
zation for investments in develop- 
ing new products and in bringing 
about a more balanced economy. 

@ For communities, loans on 
the same basis as to business firms, 
and similar technical assistance. 

Meany said these are not revolu- 
tionary ideas, that most western 
nations have authorized such pro- 
grams, that the approach is similar 
to that in the Area Redevelopment 
Act here. 


FIRST CONFERENCE on world trade policies convened by Machinists adopted a program for 
liberalized tariffs plus government action to meet needs of communities and workers affected by im- 


ports. 


Shown speaking is Chester Bowles, 


special adviser to Pres. Kennedy. At his right arg 


Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 


Workers Win as ILO Sets Debate | 
On World 40-Hour Week Standard 


Geneva, Switzerland—The Governing Body of the Intl. Labor Organization voted at its 150th 
session here to put the issue of the 40-hour-week before next year’s annual conference. 


The vote of 34 to 4, with one abstention, was a victory for the worker delegates over the laste 
ditch obstructionism of the employers. 


Another worker-supported action was the decision to forward to the South African government the 


i dopted at last June’s?- ; ae 
qeoemetiem, <iey ing to return to national life in|- 


ILO conference, calling on South 
Africa to withdraw from the organ- 
ization because of its racial discrim- 
ination policies. 

South Africa’s continued mem- 
bership “is not consistent with the 
aims and purposes” of the ILO, 
the resolution said.’ oa 00 

The four-day session of the gov- 
ernment, worker and employer rep- 
resentatives on the ILO’s executive 
unit was dominated by the an- 
nouncement of David A. Morse, the 
director-general, that he was resign- 


Morse Quits ILO Post; 
Meany Expresses Regret 


AFL-CIO leaders and members “regret exceedingly” the decision 
of David A. Morse to resign as director-general of the Intl. Labor 
Organization, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said in a statement 
hailing the “tremendous record of constructive service” Morse had 


posted in his 14 years. 


Morse unexpectedly presented 
his resignation to the ILO Govern- 
ing Body at its regular meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, catching 
worker, employer and government 
delegates by surprise. He said he 
expected to return to American life. 

Meany, calling the ILO “one of 
the most important organizations in 
the international field,” described 
Morse as a “true international 
servant.” 

“The workers of the world, to 
whose welfare he has contributed 
with intelligence and devotion, will 
sorely miss his hand at the helm of 
the ILO,” Meany said. 

“We wish him the best of luck 
in any new undertaking and we 
want him and the world to kaow 
that the workers of the United 
States deeply appreciate his years 
of service to the ILO and the cause 
of humanity.” 

Morse showed emotion as he 
announced the decision to the 
agency he has headed since 1947. 
He explained he felt the time had 
come for him “to resume again 
the duties and responsibilities of 
normal citizenship: in my own 
country.” 

The decision had been made 
easier, he explained, by an offer for 
service at home where he will en- 
gage in activities “kindred to the 


objects and purposes of the ILO.” | 


v 


The Governing Body had been 
expecting confidently that Morse 
would be available next year for 
another five-year term. 


Morse’s decision was the cause 
of “great consternation” for 
workers, Jean Moeri, Swiss lead- 
er, said. Similar praise was ex- 
pressed from the government and 
employer benches. George L-P 
Weaver, U.S. assistant secretary 
gf labor, cited Morse’s “single- 
minded dedication” to the ILO’s 
goal of peace through social 
progress. 

Rudy Faupl, U. S. worker mem- 
ber of the Governing Body, said he 
was proud “the U.S. has been able 
to contribute such a dynamic and 
creative man to the service of the 
entire world.”. 


“If the ILO today is equipped 


to advance the aspirations and 
promote the human welfare of 


hundred of millions of workers, | 


it is because David Morse has 
felt in the very fibre of his being 
the basic. material needs and 
yearning for fundamental free- 
doms and social progress of great 
mass of mankind,” Faup! added. 


The exact date of Morse’s resig- 
nation is still to be fixed, but he has 
undertaken to remain to present the 
1963 budget at the next spring’s 


session of the Governing Body. 


the U.S. 

Delegates pressed on with a long 
agenda that dealt mainly with the 
next two ILO annual conferences. 

Jean Moeri, Swiss leader of the 
workers group, delegate Rudy Faupl 
and Kalmen Kaplansky. of the Ca- 
nadian Labor Congress joined with 
other trade unionists to push aside 
the procedural road blocks raised 
by employers before the 40-hour- 
week issue. : 

The workers “are not interested 
in legal technicalities or parlia- 
mentary trickery,” Faupl said in 
calling for the question to be placed 
on the 1962 conference agenda for 
final action. 


Earlier this year the ILO voted 
a recommendation setting 40 hours 
as the goal to be reached as soon 
as possible everywhere. However, 
the decision was invalidated because 
employer delegates stayed away to 
prevent a quorum. 

At the Governing Body session 
employers argued that the pro- 
posed recommendation could not 
be voted on again at the next 
conference. But the ILO legal 
expert ruled that since the rec- 
ommendation had already gone 
through the preliminary discus- 
sions the conference could skip 
another first-stage debate. 


While the employers served no- 
tice that they would continue their 
fight in the conference, they had 
to accept the majority decision that 
a “final vote” on the projected rec- 
ommendation could be taken. 


Health Questions on Agenda 

The questions of hygiene in 
shops and offices and benefits in 
case of employment accidents and 
occupational diseases were placed 
on the agenda of the 1963 .confer- 
ence. Both were endorsed by the 
workers group. 


A special committee oot up to 
investigate Ghana’s complaint 
that forced labor exists in Portu- 
gal’s African territory of Angola 
reported that it had completed. 
arrangements to make an. on-the- 
spot check after hearing 31 wit- 
nesses at preliminary hearings. 


The committee’s final report is 
expected to be ready for the Gov- 
erning Body’s next session in the 
spring of 1962, when the issue will 
be publicly aired. 


Procedure similar to that set im 
motion to deal with the Ghana 
complaint was initiated at this ses- 
sion in connection with a counter. 
charge by Portugal that the African 
Republic of Liberia is failing to ob- 
serve its obligations to ban forced 
labor. 
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Tax Program 
Aims for Jobs 
In Ore F ields | 


A thrée-point tax revision 
gram aimed at encouraging “a 
exploitation of low-grade iron ore 
reserves in the United States bas 
been laid before a House subcom- 
mittee by the Steelworkers. 

In submitting the statement, 
Meyer Bernstein, USWA inter 
national affairs director, said the 
proposed tax changes are mec 
essary to solve the problem of 
shutdowns and unemployment ia 
areas such as the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota. 

The area abounds in low-grade 
ores which lie untouched while 
steel companies that own them ifr 
port millions of tons of highe 
grade ore each year from countries 
such as Canada, Venezuela and 
Liberia. 

The’ USWA program provides 
that foreign subsidiaries of US. 
companies lose their tax advantage 
and that they be compelled to pay 
current taxes; proposes five-yeal 
amortization for high investment 
in beneficiation or concentratio® 
plants required for the treatment 
of low-grade ores, and urges I 
moval of the 15 percent depletion 
allowance enjoyed by firms with 
subsidiary ore companies operating 
abroad unless they “undertake 
significant exploitation” of theif 
low-grade ore in the U.S. 
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